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THE MAISON DE SANTE. 
By Mr. Grattan. 


Thad finished a long mountain ramble, not a great 
distance from one of the southern seaports of France, 
and I was on the point of entering the town which had 
for some hours bounded my view, when a large house, 
ata short distance from the road, caught my attention. 
[ was more particularly attracted by a board affixed to 
the top of the handsome cast-iron gates, and on which 
were painted, in huge letters, (worthy of the largest 
metropolis in Europe, let alone the provincial capital 
before me,) the words which I have placed at the head 
of this page—* Maison de Santé.” 

There was ae extremely soothing and inviting 
jn this appellation. Not that I felt myself ill; but [ 
was fatigued. I had overwalked myself; and I wasa 
little out of conceit with my excursion, from having met 
vith nothing beyond the common course of those events 
which any tourist might have fallen in with. I either 
wanted repose, or thought I wanted it—which is just 
the same thing, and it suddenly occurred to me to try 
the gentle accommodations of this “ house of health,” 
instead of encountering the bustle of a hotel. 

I knew that establishments of this description were 
eommon in France, for the reception of real or fancied 
invalids, where actual convalescence or imaginary ill- 
ness found attention and relief. My ideas of a maison 
de sanié were as distinct as possible from those we at- 
tach to an hospital. I imagined nothing of the loath- 
someness of disease nor the danger of contagion—and 
so far I judged rightly ; but there is another significa- 
tion attached to the name, of which I was ignorant, till 


: experience taught it to me, in the painful way I am 


about to relate. 

As soon as it occurred to me to make this house of 
promise my resting-place for a time, I proceeded to its 
external examination. I quitted the road, and walked 
tound the tolerably large extent of the premises, which 
were completely enclosed within a high wall, above 
which were to be seen the roofs of some of the offices, 
as well as that of a detached house, of mach smaller 
dimensions than the principal one, which seemed to oc- 


_ cupy the centre of the garden, for all around it appeared 
the tops of fruit,trees in full blossom; and, vloser to the 
| wall, rows See limes and graceful poplars pro- 


n@gragrant shade. 


“ What an enviable retreat,” thought I, “ to the vale- 


» tudinarian or the philosopher! Sheltered in those deli- 
» cious walks, and free from the world’s intrusion, how 
happily might the time glide away!” And J forthwith 
Petesolved to seek the entrance, and apply for a temporary 
admission to the quiet ehjoyments I was picturing to 
| myself. ‘The iron gate, to which I before alluded, was 


flanked with a lofty and highly ornamented railing, of 
the same workmanship, extending for several yards at 


) tither side. The devices were richly wroaght, and dis- 


played various initial letters turned backwards and for- 


Wards through each other, with coronets and heraldic 
 figns in open work. The place had evidently belonged 
tosome noble family, which was apparently superseded 
| by the doctor’s, whose salubrious announcement hung 


above ; and the professional taste uf the actual posses- 
for was displayed in the addition of various bronze ser- 
om twisting through the aristocratical ornaments 
jore mentioned. ‘This emblem of medical occupation, 
intruding on the noble and chivalrous associations 
around it, seemed to my mind like the devil gliding 
into Paradise ; and I looked from it to the court-yard 
In front of the house, and then. to the house itself. The 
fore and about the mansion waa wide and strag- 


#ingand the solemn-looking pile of buildings spoke its 
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ancient importance. It was of that an@ woe-in- 
spiring style of architecture common to the chAteaux of 
‘France, and one of those incongruous. contrasts to the 

irit and-temper ef the people, which are not the less 
surprising from being so frequent. . 

“ This place,” thought I, “is, after all, not so plea- 
sant. The very look of that dull stone mass is enough 
to give one the vapours. I believe I shall not attempt 
to penetrate further ;” and I was on the point of turning 
away towards the town, when a middle-aged, fat, comely 
woman came forwards to the gate through which I was 
making my reconnoisance, and, with a courteous, but 
~- a hurried, manner, she spoke to me through the 
railing. 

“ a wait a little, sir,” said she, smiling. “I sup- 
pose you want to see the doctor: you shall see him in a 
moment—the porter will show you into the house pre- 
sently. You wiil find things a little confused; but I 
beg you to excuse that. I have @ shocking set of. ser- 
vants—they don’t obey my orders in the least: indeed 
I am quite afraid of them—they treat me as if every 
thing was theirs, not mine! Here comes one of them— 
the insolent porter ;” and she turned quickly away, 
throwing a look which seemed of mingled fear and an- 
ger at the rough-looking fellow who advanced towards 
me. He, in his turn, sent after her a glance of insolent 
severity ; and then addressed me with fawning civility, 
requesting to know my business, and at the same:time 
unlocking the gate, and removing a ponderous bar by 
which it was also secured. 

I told him that my object had not much of business 
in it; and as I entered the court-yard, somewhat mar- 
veling at the security which guarded it, I briefly ex- 

lained that if I could procure accommodation in the 
ous for a week or so, I was disposed to take up my 
quarters there. He replied that he had no doubt such 
an arrangement might be made, and begged leave to 
conduct me to the doctor’s study, where f should have 
an opportunity of learning every particular as to terms 
and conditions from the head master of the establish- 
ment. 

“But cannot your mistress, there, settle the affair 
with me 2” asked I. 

“ My mistress !” 

“Yes; that lady who accosted me just now: is mot 
she the mistress of the house !” 

“ No, sir.” 

“Indeeed! why, she told me as much as that she 
was.” 

“TI dare say she did.” 

“ Who is she, then? and what did she mean by speak- 
ing as if the place were her own ?” 

“ This is the way to the doctor's study, sir,” said my 
guide, cutting short my interrogatories, and leading up 
a narrow passage, which was terminated by a door 
covered with green baize. As we arrived at this en- 
trance, the face of the fat lady looked ruddily in upon 
me from a little window opening on the court-yard, and 
she winked at me, significantly but unintelligibly, mak. 
ing use of various gestures, the meaning of which I could 
not divine, The porter soon perceived her, and instant- 
ly put her to flight by a frown of fierce meaning, while 
his hand seemed clenched mechanically, and a suppres- 
sed stamp echoed through the passage. No time was 
left me for astonishment, for the porter’s tap at the door 
was answered by an immediate invitation to enter, and 
I found myself in an instant ushered into the presence 
of the doctor himself. 

He eyed me closely and quickly, to discover my com- 
plaint, I suppose; but his srutinising gaze found no 
symptoms of malady, and he politely offered me a seat, 
and resumed his own, putting on an air of attention to 
what I might be about to say. I soon relieved his 
anxiety, if he felt any, by proposing to become his 
lodger for a week on his own terms, and clearly explain. 





——— 
ing that I did not require his professional care, but was 
merely desirous of retirement and repose. 

“ Aha!” said the over-quicksighted doctor, “I see 
what it is—a literary man! You want solitade, sir, to 
finish some work—isn’t it so? Yes, yes; your country- 
men are great tourists and great writers: you, no doubt, 
require information, as to our cathedral and the Roman 
ruins in yonder suburb—would you examine the manu- 
scripts in the library, and enquire into the antique re- 
mains in which our town is so rich? Well, sir, you 
have fallen in a lacky place—if any man could aid your 
learned researches, I'am he! I love literature and sci- 
ence, and am not myself unknown in the world of let- 
ters! Asa physician I huve studied much: chemistry, 
botany, geology, pathology, and physiology are, uf coarse, 
at my finger’s ends—comparative anatomy is like my 
A, B, C,—astronomy is just as familiar to me a8 mathe- 
matics ; but a sics are my passion! Yes, I con- 
fess to you that al the material attributes of nature, in 
her thousand modifications, have no charms for me, in 
comparison with the sublime and abstract speculations 
ef the mind! The doctrine of the general affections, 
and that alone, is worthy of exciting the enthusiasm of © 
genius! It rarefies and refines the soul, and fits us for 
the exercise of those benetolent duties which man owes 
to man, and which are my sole inducements to the pro- 
fession which I practise !—Eh! what do I see? What 
the devil’s that? Michel, Michel, Michel!” abruptly 
vociferated the doctor, snapping the chain of his elo- 
quence, violently ringing a little bell, and making 
ry Saba oes to quit the room. While he twist- 
ed his.brown Brutus wig into a proper position, and 
pulled on his purple silk dressing-gown, which had laid 
on a chair beside him, the porter (the said Michel) rush- 
ed into the room. 

“ This is a pretty business, Michel—this is your care, 

is it? Look yonder at the general’s son, again making 
love to the countess! Fly out into the garden, and seize 
him! Prepare the leeches and a strong blister instant- 
ly—I will be with you in a moment!” 
The surly dog looked aghast at the first part of this 
announcement, and grinned a frightful grin of enjoy- 
ment at the orders which followed. He darted away, 
and the doctor after him, seemingly forgetful or indiffer- 
ent to my presence. 

And left thus alone, 1 was really far from feeling at 
my ease. I thought I had fallen amongst a very queer 
set, and scarcely knew what to make of them. I moved 
towards the window which Idoked out on the garden, 
and as J passed the table at which the doctor had been 
writing, my eye caught the loose pages of a printed 
book, with corrections and erasures, the whole in that 
interesting incompleteness which experience afterwards 
taught me was technically peculiar to proof sheets. I 
read the title, which was as follows—Man and Metaphy- 
sics; or the Riddle Resolved. By Cdipus Secundus.— 
And the next page, which seemed introductory, began with 
a part of the very speech which the doctor had just deliver. 
ed to me: “ The doctrine of the general affections, and / 
that alone, is worthy of exciting the enthusiasm of ge- 
nius,” et cetera—and that much satisfied me; I turned 
to the window, and looking vut to the garden, perceived 
a very mild and interesting-looking lad, in apparently 
playful conversation with a tall and showy woman, in 
a fashionable morning déshabillé. Not being as well. 
versed in the science of the general affection’ as the 
ontological doctor, [ should not of myself have discover- 
ed that this youth had been love-making; but be his 
occupation what it might, it soon received a very violent 
interruption. Michel, the porter, came forward with 
most malicious speed, and flew upon the youthful gal- 
lant, who shuddered and turned pale, as the roffian ap. 
proached and rudely seized him by the collar. The doc- 
tor was ina moment on the scene of action, and he 





furiously pushed the countess, as he called her, for some 
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paces off the gravel walk, and then turned to the young 
man, and, aided by Michel, led him towards the house 
which stood fragrantly sheltered in the middle of the 
garden. My bloud seemed, at one and the same time, 
to freeze with surprise, and boil with indignation. I 
followed the doctor and his myrmidon with my eyes, 
and was only restrained from rushing out, by the fear 
that my premature interference might be of injury, in- 
stead of service. “What!” exclaimed I, aloud, “is this 
a specimen of the benevolence which is this vile hypo- 
crite’s only inducement to follow his profession !” 

“ Benevolence, indeed !” said a voice, close to me, in 
a.tone of irony, and a very odd sort of chuckle closed 
the exclamation. I looked round, and saw “ my fat 
friend” standing beside the window. “ Benevolence!” 
repeated she, “no, he has none of that quality, depend 
on it. He is a tyrant of the worst stamp; and God help 
you for having fallen into his clutches! your life isn’t 
safe an hour. Didn’t I wink at you as you came along 
the passage, as much as to tell you not tocome in? But 
now that you are here, take care of yourself! See how 
they have used me; a slave in my own house. But the 
prime minister has an eye upon them, and I shall have 
my revenge yet'!” 

“ For Gud’s sake,” asked I, impatiently, “ what are 
they about to do to that poor young man? What is the 
meaning of all this ?” 

“To do with him! what they will do with you, poor 
thing, by and by—to bleed and blister him half dead, 
and then put—” 

“ Hollou, holloa! madame !” cried the doctor, spring- 
ing forward from the shrubbery, “ what are you about 
there,eh? Ha, ha! Is this the work you are at? To 
your room instantly! and Michel, I say, prepare the 
ro bath for this lady. Be off, madame, you are too 

at” 

“ Heavens!” said I, as the lady waddled off, the doc- 
tor at her hecls, and Michel close to them—*“ heavens ! 
what tyranny is this! a house of health, indeed! What! 
blisters and bleeding for politeness—and a shower bath 
for tuo much fat! Let me fly this horrid den!” And 
1 snatched up my hat, and attempted to open the door ; 
but my blood seemed to run the wrong way in iy veins, 
on my finding that it was firmly fastened on the out- 
side. 

Before I had time enough granted me to indulge in 
the apprehensions which such a situation might have 
excited, 1 heard the cheerful sounds of the key grating 
through the intricacies of the lock ; and in a moment 
the doctor was before me, and the door briskly closed 
bchind him. Not wishing to betray any uneasiness to 
whomsoever might enter, I had retreated towards the 
table ; and when the doctor came in, he found me in 
apparent carelessness, looking over his books. 

“ My dear sir,” cried he, with an air of sneaking 
civility, “I ask a thousand pardons for my inadvertence. 
I really lockec the door unconsciously, as I went out to 
punish that refractory and furious young man—such ie 
the force of habit. Iam obliged to keep most of my 
patients under lock and key.” 

“ But not your lodgers, doctor, I hope ?” 

“ And a troublesome set they are, I assure you,” con- 
tinued he, heedless of my interruption. ‘ You see how 
I am tormented. Such is my reward at present for un- 
ceasing endeavours to promote the health and happiness 
of my fellow-creatures! But here, sir,” pointing to the 
proof sheels—“ here is the immortal recompense for all. 

his great work, which I am now about to give to the 
world, this treatise on the true analogy between mind 
and matter, is the unfading remuneration for days and 
nights of care and study. To hand my name down to 
posterity as a benefactor of mankind is to me—” 

At this morsent the cadaverous phiz of Michel ap- 
peared at the door. He beckoned the doctor, who quick- 
ly joined him; and the porter said, in a hal!-suppressed 
voice, but still loud enough for me to hear it, 

“ The old priest is outrageous at his dinner. He ex- 
claims against the fish, which he says is rotten, and 
protests that the soup is lengthened out* beyond all en- 
durance.” 

“The old scoundrel!” muttered the doctor. “Give 
him dry bread for supper; and if he dares to murmur, 
clap on the camisole.” 

The ready porter nodded a cheerful assent, and the 
doctor turned towards me with a smile. 

“ Another interruption !” exclaimed he. “ Et is thus 
my must agreeable moments are cuntinually broken in 
upon,”—and the compliment was accompanied by a 





* La soupe allongée is a very common phrase for that 


which is very plentifully watered to meet the calls of 


additional consumers. 


cringing bow. ‘One of my poor hypchondriacs, a re- 
ligious enthusiast, just sent a message to me.” 
“* What a pleasure it must be to you,” said I, with a 
severe emphasis, *‘ to have the care of the old and ailing, 
and the power to smooth their sufferings, whether they 
be of fact or imagination.” 
“ Yes, indeed it is,” answered he, with a deep sigh ; 
“and the consciousness of doing my duty towards them 
is my only return for time and trouble, and, f must say, 
for the ingratitude that nine tenths of them give me. 
You would scarcely believe,” continued he, while his 
hypocrisy put me in a fever of indignation, “ that this 
immense establishment is a dead loss to me. No profit, 
no comfort, and but little thanks for vast sacrifices, al- 
though I have sixty patients within these walls.” 
“ Sixty !” exclaimed I, with an involuntary shudder 
at imagining the quantum of misery which must be 
daily dealt out to these wretches—* Sixty! and pray 
what may be the nature of their chief complaints ?” 
“ Oh—I scarcely know what to call it exactly—but 
nervousness, perhaps, explains it better than any other 
word. In fact, your own complaint, my dear sir.” 
“ My complaint !” said I, briskly; “ what do you 
mean? I have no complaint—I never was better in 
my life.” 
“So you think, my good sir; but believe me you are 
deceiving yourself. 1 see the agitated state of your 
nerves, and know your sensations better than you pos- 
sibly can. The very fact of your voluntarily seeking 
this asylum is a proof that nature was making a colla- 
teral effort, as we may call it, for relief. A man in 
sound health would not have been instinctively prompt- 
ed to come here.” 

“ In his sound senses,” thought I. 

“ Bat trust to my care,” continued the doctor, “ and 
I wil! soon bring you about. Moderate diet, gentle ex- 
ercise, tepid baths, with my celebrated ptisan, and a 
couple of months here, will restore the true tone, both 
moral and physical. You may, at your leisure, conti- 
nue your work ; and treat of what it may, history, sci- 
ence, or statistics, depend upon me for ample informa- 
tion. You will want no library while I am at hand. 
Let me feel your pulse.” 
I rejected the proffered pressure of his fingers, and 
shrunk from him altogether ; and the words of the fat 
lady seemed to ring in my ears. I could not help feel- 
ing as if I had got into the cell of a magician, whose 
very words could conjure up a flight of evil spirits. 
Then the aspect of his odious familiar, Michel the por. 
ter, flitted before me, and I fancied the many of that 
stamp which must be at his call. I did not exactly like 
my situation, but I felt a wild sort of curiosity to know 
more of the place and its inmates, and I at once reselved 
to feign assent to the doctor’s opinion of my case, al- 
though I knew it would be hard to deceive the cunning, 
which had stamped the proofs of nearly half a century’s 
practice on his sallow visage. After a pause of appa- 
rent reflection, I said—and I thought, as I spoke, that 
vahity was the outwork in which a breach was must 
practicable— 

“I really don’t know how it is, doctor, but I believe 
I om a little out of order. What talents you must pos- 
sess! I never should have known that I was ill, but for 
your ready perception. I thought I was only fatigued, 
but I do believe there is something wrong in the nervous 
machinery. There is my wrist for you.” 


He took hold of the wrist accordingly, and having felt 
it for somé minutes, he shook his head, and gravely ex- 
claimed, though evidently elated by my ready assent, 
and the respect he thought he had inspired— 


“ Ay, ay, “tis even as I thought; but a few ounces 
of blood taken away, and a slight blister laid on, will 
soon set all to rights.” The prophetic words of the fat 
lady again came to my mind, and | started away from 
the doctor’s grasp. My abruptness caused a correspond. 
ing start in him, and a fierce and authoritative frown 
curled as if in habitual motion over his bushy brows. i 
was put quite on my mettle; and I said, in a calm, but 
very determined way, 

“ Now I'll tell you what, my good doctor, you and I 
must understand each other. I wish much to stay for 
a short time in your house, not for the month you talked 
of, but for a week, or perhaps two. I have a profound 
opinion of your talents—I am even willing to believe 
myself not quite well, since you tell me I am not, but 
you cannot persuade me I am ill, and depend upon it 
you shall not treat me as if I were. 
and ptisans I adopt—your blistering and bleeding I re- 





Your tepid baths 


ject—a retired and quiet bed-room is all I ask—I require 
but little attendance—I will dine at your family table— 
I shall profit by your society, although I am not an au- 
thor—but heaven knows what my fate may, some time 











or another, make me! I want none of your ah 
knowledge or occult research—I study but lit 
when at all, it is chiefly what one of our poets 
‘proper study of mankind,’—I prefer nature to 
and man to mathematics, or metaphysics either. ¢ 
I think I may find sonie odd specimens here, and I ' 
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you your own terms.” " 

“ Well, well, sir, agreed: it isa bargain,” said the it 
ieee. ks Cane knows, I don’t want more patien, § © 
and I hold profit in scorn ; but an agreeabl 5 i 
and a man of taste—” . ~ Compas i ah 

“ Don’t drive me away, my good doetor, to prove my _ - 
right to this premature praise. Give me a little Pl \ 
and fair play, and we shall get on very well, [ haven, of 
doubt. Pray order some one to show me to my ro - we 
and send for my portmanteau to the office of the dif i list 
gence. Here is my passport—and now, guod day, uni vel 
your dinner hour. as o 

Whether he was pleased with, or imposed on 4 
off-hand way in which this was spoken, I coal ae de 
exactly tell; but he shook my hand with apparent = the 
diality, and assured me that every thing should be done pal 
in my own way. He then rang a bell, anda % Dr 
tured, olive-coloured woman entered, with a bunch of ) 
keys at her girdle. & a 

“This is my housekeeper,” said the doctor. “My § 5%! 
dame Jacqueline, you will please to give every attentigg pre 
to this gentleman. Place him in a quiet, good rom & wa 
in the eastern wing, and follow his directions in gj 
things.” 4g Pe 

Madame Jacqueline made a silent and assenting in, doc 
clination of the head, and I quitted the study after he, ™ 9! 
Tracing the way she led me, I was soon installed ing @ Wi 
very neat apartment at the top of the house; anding — da 
short time a male attendant provided me with every 
thing necessary for my comfort. ‘ a 

My readers will by this time discover, although | _ to 
did not, till afterwards, that I had fixed myself ina pi. the 
vate madhouse. In reading the circumstances as I hae sto 
sketched them, the fact will soon speak for itself; bat _ f 
in the occurrence of those events there was an indistinct. _ - 
ness and confusion that did not so soon bring conviction, 4 ° 
But this is always the case. The reader of the recital 9 lig 
is ever on the watch for something surprising or remark. § {ro 
able; while, in acting the very scene we afterwards de. _ ma 
scribe, we are unprepared for what is coming; anda | 
hundred little transactions, omitted in the narration, as 
weaken the impression of facts as they happen, byd. § ™ 
verting our attention, and consequently rendering it lem § the 
acute. The over-scrupulous delicacy of the French lane 9 eat 
guage, too, had helped to keep me in the dark on this pri 
occasion. What foreigner could suppose that “a houss 
of health” meant a madhouse? It does so, however; — a3 
on the same principle that a “ monarchie pure” means | 
a despotism. But the reader must pleaso for a whileio § & 
consider me ignorant of the precise nature of my quar; § tit! 
ters, and make allowance for my dulness, in having sup the 
posed them of a much less questionable and more lucid 
kind.—( To be continued.) if ct 

ENDITOR’S TABLE. fac 






The space we have devoted to the ve 
powerfully written tale, entitled “be Maison” 
de Santé,” or Madhouse, precludes our no 
ticing several books received as we should ' 
to. A few, however, deserve respectful men) 
tion. : 
“* Memorials of Mrs. Hemans, with illustr 
tions of her literary character, from her priva 
correspondence. By Henry F. Chorley.” Two % 
editions of this pleasing work have been ibsued 
the cheapest, and a well printed one, is from 
the press of Carey, Lea & Blanchard. We 
have not lately read a more thoroughly agree” 
able volume, and as it is published for the benefit 
of the author’s family, it will, we trust, be 
extensively sold as well as read. We like Mr. 
Hemans’s prose even better than her poetry. 
Her letters are really delightful. 
The Religious Souvenir, for 1837, comes in 
a most truly attractive dress, with illustration® 
of a high order ; some of them we have already & 
particularised, especially the béautiful ones 1 
Messrs. A. & O. Lawson. ‘The literary mat 
ter is highly creditable, and the work in every & the 
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ag : 
t valuable, and we think better than here- 
» tofore. The publishers are, this year, Messrs. 







ste Hall & Voorhies, of New York. 

sR Poems, Sc. of S.J. Smith proves to be a 

al very handsome octavo, and we are mistaken if 
“Fit is not a popular volume, for we are sure it 

0 deserves to be. The character of the author 


js accurately given ; he was a gentleman of for- 
tune, shunning fame. 

Waldie’s Literary Omnibus.—The prospectus 
of this new book periodical was issued only two 
weeks since, and a specimen number was pub- 
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rom A jished last Wednesday ; it has already received 
until’ yery flattering encouragement, and is to. com- 
“B  mence in the first week in January, next.) The 
yy the design of combining a reprint of books with 
: ax the news and current matters of the day, origi- 
all nated, as we have stated in the Omnibus, with 
rdf, Dr. Franklin, who commenced printing, in 1728, 
achof B «The Universal Instructor in all arts and 
uy, | sciences, and the Pennsylvania Gazette ;” the 
oan ject flourished for a time, but public opinion 
room | was not ripe for such an undertaking, and the 
ina ulation of the Union was too small. The 
doctor, too, commenced with a dictionary of 
ill sciences, rather a dull work for general readers. 
d ing | We, propose to give the current books of the 
nding | day, at a price which shall defy competition in 
evry FE any shape, and which shall commend our plan 
. the patronage of all classes. { While we give 
ough | to the p 
1a pie the popular new books we desire to be under- 
Thaw § ‘stood that we shall, nevertheless, exercise great 
if; bat § care and caution in selecting the better sort, 
istine. J such as shall be calculated to please and en- 
veal _fighten ; the Omnibus will be a‘distinct work 
mark. | from the Library, with which it is hoped it 
rds de- § =may in no manner interfere, except that in pro- 
ianda # portion to the quantity of printing it will be 
a much cheaper. Those who design to possess 
itm the Omnibus would do well to order it at their 
ch ane | earliest convenience. It is not intended to 
on this § print many beyond the number ordered at the 
a hoo Ff commencement. 
pee The Progressive Spelling Book.—Kimber 
while. § & Sharpless have just issued a work with this 
y qua-, # title, to which we would call the attention of 
ing 30 those engaged in teaching the first elements to 


e lnc children. 

It is a remarkable fact that, amid the bound- 
less variety of elementary books designed to 
facilitate the acquisition of the primary ele- 

} ments of literature, very few, indeed, are pro- 
» very § perly adapted to their ostensible object. 
Mai The principle adopted in the Progressive 
ur no § Spelling Book is, to form the first lessons of 
ld wish @ children in such a manner as to preserve the 
| men- § obvious and intimate connection between the 

“} powers and the names of the letters. The first 
llusttas § lessons are made up of words of two or three 
private § letters, used according to their proper sounds ; 
> Two! ® that is, they are parts of a system of orthogra- 
issued phy, which, if continued throughout the lan- 
is from) guage, would form a perfect system. 
1. We @ Many other improvements mark the Progres- 
; agree» & sive Spelling Book, which our limited space 
benefit) prevents us from enumerating, and give it a 
ust, be @ character decidedly superior, in our opjnion, 
ke Mrs. to any other elementary work which has hitier- 
poetry. @ te appeared. 
Bryant's Poems.—aA third and very handsome 



















ymes in # edition of the poems of William Cullen Bryant: 
trations has just been published by the Harpers. The 
already @ paper is excellent, and, the edges being gilt, it 
ones by § commends itself, independently of the poetry 





ry mat § tohighly appreciated, as a gift of affection for 





Judge Petit’s Discourse, before the Philo- 
mathian Society of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, has been published, by request. As a 
composition it marks the educated gentleman, 
and the man of talent, prompt to seize the im- 
portant bearings of college studies. 

Waldie’s Literary Omnibus.—The Specimen 
number of the new Omnibus has been generally 
distributed to agents and postmasters, and may 
thus be seen by most of our subscribers; those 
who wish it can have a copy sent them by ad- 
dressing us, post paid. ‘To single subscribers, 
who take the Library, the price will be but 
$2 50, and to clubs of five $2 00 each, in ad- 
vance. 

Mr. Midshipman Easy is not Captain Mar- 
ryat’s best novel; we fear he is exhausted. 


— 


SHERIDANIANA. 
SHERIDAN’S THEATRICAL MANAGEMENT. 


Sheridan undertook the office of accepting or reject- 
ing the new plays offered to Drury Lane ; but had neither 
leisure nor inclination to attend to it. Melancholy proofs 
of this appeared in piles of long-forgotten tragedies and 
comedies, which he had promised to consider, and had 
never opened. “ Mr. Kemble,” says Mr. Boaden, “ whom 
I one day found sitting very patiently in this great man’s 
library, pointed to this funeral pile, and added to his 
action the declaration of his belief, that in these morn- 
ing attendances, he had read more of these productions 
than ever had been, or would be read by the proprietor 
himself. 

“ Sheridan’s habit was to keep his visiters distributed 
variously, according to their rank or intimacy with him. 
Some, like ourselves, penetrated into the library ; others 
tired the chairs in the parlours; and the tradesmen lost 
their time in the hall, the butler’s room, and other sce- 
nical divisions of the premises. A door opening above 
stairs, moved all the hopes below: but when he came 
down, his hair was dressed for the day, and his counte- 
nance for the occasion ; and so cordial were his manners, 
his glance so masterly, and his address so captivating, 
that the people, for the most part, seemed to forget what 
they actually wanted, and went away as if they had come 
only to look at him.” 


SHERIDAN’S BON MOT ADDRESSED TO PALMER. 


The return of Palmer, the actor, again to Drury Lane, 
was a subject of infinite importance, in a theatrical point 
of view, both to himself and Sheridan. The meeting be- 
tween these men of address was, therefore, expected to 
produce something remarkable. Palmer made quite a 
scene of it. After his profound bow, he approached the 
author of The School for Scandal, with an air of penitent 
humility ; his head declined, the whites of his eyes turned 
upwards, his hands clasped together, and his whole air 
exactly that of Joseph Surfuce before Sir Peter Teazle. 
He began thus: 

“ My dear Mr. Sheridan, if you could but know what 
I feel at this moment—here (laying one hand upon his 
heart,) 

Sheridan, with inimitable readiness, stopped him : 
~ “Why, Jack! you forget J wrote it.” 

Palmer, in telling the story himself, added, that the 
manager’s wit cost him something; “ for,” said he, ‘I 
made him add three pounds per week to the salary I had 
before my desertion.” 


SHERITY-N IN PRIVATE LIFE. 


Though pecuniary embarrassment, as appears from his 
papers, had already begun to weave its fatal net around 
him, there was, as yet, little more than sufficed to give 
exercise to his ingenuity, and the resources of the Drury 
Lane treasury were still in full nightly flow. The charms 
by which his home was embellis 
other homes could boast ; and, if any thing made it less 
happy than it ought to be, the cause was to be found in 
the very brilliancy of his life and attractions, and in 
those triumphs out of the sphere of domestic love, to 
which his vanity, perhaps, oftener than his feelings, im- 
pelted him. 

Among his own immediate associates, the gaiety of 
his spirits amounted almost to boyishness. He delight- 
ed in all sorts of dramatic tricks and disguises; and the 
lively parties with which his country-house was’ always 
filled, were kept in momentary expectation of some new 


were such as few}: 


unusual to despatch a man and horse seven or eight 
miles, for a piece of crape or a mask, or some other such 
trifle for these frolics. 
Sheridan’s friend, Richardson, was remarkable for his 
love of disputation; and Tickell, when hard pressed by 
him in argument, used often, as a last resource, to as- 
sume the voice and manner of Mr. Fox, which he had 
the power of mimicking so exactly, that Richardson con- 
fessed he sometimes stood awed and silenced by the 
resemblance. 
This disputatious humour of Richardson was once 
turned to, account by Sheridan, in a-very characteristic 
manner. Having had a haekney-coach in employ for 
five or six hours, and not being provided with the means 
of paying it, he happened to espy Richardson in the 
street, and — to take him in the coach some 
of his way. e offer being accepted, Sheridan lost no 
time in starting a subject of conversation, on which he 
knew his companion was sure to become argumentative 
and animated. Having, by well-managed contradiction, 
brought him to the proper pitch of excitement, he affect.’ 
ed to grow impatient and angry himself, and saying that 
“he could not think of staying in the same coach with a 
person that used such language,” pulled the check-string, 
and desired the coachman to let him out. Richardson, 
wholly occupied with the argument, and regarding the 
retreat of his opponent as an acknowledgment of defeat, 
still pressed his point, and even shouted, “ more last 
words” through the coach window after Sheridan, who, 
walking quietly home, left the poor disputant responsible 
for the heavy fare of the coach. 
Between Tickell and Sheridan there was a never-end- 
ing “skirmish of wit,” both verbal and practical; and 
the latter kind, in particular, was carried on between 
them with all the waggery, and, not unfrequently, the 
malice of schoolboys. 

On one occasion, Sheridan having covered the floor of 
a dark passage, leading from the drawing-room, with all 
the plates and dishes of the house, ranged closely toge- 
ther, provoked his unconscious play-fellow to pursue him 
into the midst of them. Having left a path for his ewn 
escape, he passed through easily, but Tickell, falling at 
full length into the ambuscade, was very much cut in 
several places. The next day, Lord John Townshend, on 
paying a visit to the bed-side of Tickell, found him co- 
vered over with patches, and indignantly vowing ven- 
geance against Sheridan for this unjustifiable trick. In 
the midst of his anger, however, he could not help ex- 
claiming, with the true feeling of un amateur of this 
sort of mischief, “ But how amazingly well done it was !” 


SHERIDAN’S LIBERALITY. 

“ At this period,” says Kelly, “ Mr. Sheridan was get- 
ting largely in my debt : I, myself, was not keeping out of 
debt, and my wine bills were very large; the purple tide 
flowed by day and night; and I never stopped it. 

“ One day, I called upon him, and requested he would 
let me have a little money ; he put me off, as usual, with 
promising he would let me have some to-morrow. To- 
morrow was always his favourite pay-day ; but, like the 
trust-day at a French inn, that morrow never did I see. 
In the midst of all this, he told me- how much he was 
pleased with Tom Welsh, (then a boy,) and his singing, 
* Angels, ever bright and fair,’ the night before. He 
should be encouraged,’ said he : ‘ go and tell him, that, in 
addition to his salary, I shall send him a present of 2001. ; 
and you shall take it to him.’ ‘Shall I ?” said I, (making 
the quotation from Lionel and Clarissa,) ‘I think the 
borough may be disposed of toa worthier candidate ;” 
but neither Welsh nor I ever got a halfpenny of the 
money.” 


SHERIDAN’S JOKE AGAINST GIBBON.. 

On being asked by some honest brother whig, at the 
conclusion of the speech, how he came to compliment 
Gibbon with the epithet “ luminous,” Sheridan answered, 
in a half whisper, “ I said.‘ voluminous.’ ” 


————— 


New American Pudlications. 


, Sketches of Switzerland, second series, by the author 
of the Spy, Pioneers, &c., 2 vols. 12mo. Philadelphia. 
Carey, Lea, & Blanchard. 

The poems of William Cullen Bryant. Third edition, 
12mo. New York, Harper and Brothers. 

Mr. Midshipman Easy. By Captain Marryat. I vol. 
12mo. Philadelphia, Carey & Hart. The same, 2 vols. 
12mo. Boston, Marsh, Capen & Lyon. 


The Parlour Scrap Book, 4to, Carey, Lea, & Blanch- 
ard. 

Tales of the Wars of Montrose. By James Hogg, 
Esq., author of the Queen’s Wake. Two vols. 12ma,. 








n every § the approaching season. 





device for their mystification or amusement. It was. not 


Philadelphia, Carey & Hart.. 
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BORDENTOWN INSTITUTE. 

We attended the examination of the pupils of this 
institution on the 29th and 30th of September, and with 
great pleasure bear testimony to their success. The 
juvenile classes in English grammar showed an acquaint- 
ance with the subject that we never before witnessed in 
those so young. Boys of from ten to twelve years of 
age exhibited a practical knowledge of the principles 
and rules that would do credit to more mature minds, 
and bore the best evidence of the assiduity and con- 
scientiousness of the teacher. The whole of the classes 
exhibited a similar degree of radical instruction. In all 
the exercises, (and a severe and trying cross-questioning 
took place,) from the simplest rules in the English, 
through the Latin, Greek, and other languages—and 
from the first principles of arithmetic to the higher 
branches of mathematics—the same thorough ground- 
work of instruction was evident. To the discipline of 
the school we can bear equally favourable testimony. 
It is at once mild and firm—paternal, yet energetic. 
The principal, the Rev. Mr. Arnold, is'a gentleman of 
bland manners, commanding the respect and obedience 
of the pupils from a feeling of esteem and love—corpo- 
ral punishment never being resorted to. The other 
teachers of course adopt the same method. Weightier 
testimony than ours is here appended ; but we can re- 
commend the Institute, from the salubrity of its situa- 
tion, the general management of the boys, and the 
competency of the teachers, as possessing advantages 
surpassed by few. 

The following is from Bishop Doane, of New Jersey : 

«“ The undersigned attended the examinations in Latin 
at the Bordentown Institute; he takes pleasure in ex- 
pressing the highest satisfaction with the mode in which 
they were conducted, and with the results. The scho- 
larship which they elicited was prompt, accurate, and 
elegant—much beyond what has ever been witnessed on 
similar occasions. The elements of the language are 
thoroughly inculcated, and, at the same time, its higher 
beauties happily developed. It was difficult to decide 
whether the scholars or their teacher enjoyed most the 
exercise in which they were engaged,—on both sides it 
was evidently con amore. The undersigned regrets 
that other duties prevented his attendance on the whole 
examination, and is happy to bear this additional testi- 
mony in favour of the Rev. Mr. Arnold’s institution. 

«G. W. DOANE, 
«“ Bisnor or THE Diocsss or N. Jersey. 

“ Burlington, 3d October, 1836.” 

And this from Judge Hopkinson : 

“I was, much to my disappointment, prevented by 
business from attending the late examination of the pu- 
pils of the Bordentown Institute; but, from the infor- 
mation I have received from gentlemen who did attend 
it, I am satisfied that it was highly creditable both to 
the pupils and their teachers. My frequent visits to 
Bordentown during the summer have afforded me an 
opportunity to observe the discipline of the school, which 
appears to me to be kind and parental, while, at the 
same time, it is fully adequate to the preservation of 
good order and a strict attention to the studies required 
of the young gentlemen. They have appropriated to 
them a convenient place for exercise and amusement, 
and I have often remarked their joyousness in the indul- 
gence of their sports. 

«JOS. HOPKINSON. 

“ Philada., October 8, 1836.” 


EDWIN ARNOLD, A. M., President, Professor of the 
Greek Language and Literature. 
EDWARD HASSE, (lately from the University of 
Berlin,) Professor of the Latin and Modern Languages. 
WM. C. CRANE, (recently Professor at Jefferson 
College, Miss.,) Professor of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy, 
HENRY BEERS SHERMAN, (of Washington Col- 
, Hartford,) Teacher of the Preparatory Department. 
he duties of this institution will be resumed on the 
1st Monday in November. The number of pupils being 


limited to forty, parents who may desire to place their 
sons here next session, would do well to make early ap- 
plication. 

This institution is designed to afford the best means 
of instruction to youth destined for commercial or pro- 
fessional life, combining all the essential advantages of 
a preparatory school and college. 

Lectures will be delivered twice a week on the differ- 
ent branches of science, by the president and professors. 

A library, consisting of near.a thousand volumes, se- 
lected with great care, and valuable philosophical appa- 
ratus, have been provided for the benefit of the students. 

The terms are per annum, payable semi-annually 
inadvance. Each student will furnish his own mattress 
or bed and bedding, or pay $6 per session for the use of 
them. 

In the ordinary course of tuition are included,—in- 
struction in the Latin, Greek, German, and French 
languages. 

An extra charge, payable in advance, is made for 
Hebrew, Spanish, and Italian, of $12 per session. 

Music—Piano-forte, 20 “ 
“ Violin, 15 
Flute, 12 

For information respecting the character of the school, 
reference is made to the persons whose names are an- 
nexed. 

References—Bordentown, N. J.—Count de Survil- 
liers; Lucien Murat, Esq.; R. Shippen, Esq.; Captain 
M‘Call, U.S. N.; E. Du Barry, M. D.; J. D. M‘Knight, 
W. W. Norcross, Esqrs. 

Burlington, N. J—Right Rev. G. W. Doane, D. D.; 
Hon. G. D. Wall; Samuel R. Gummere, Esq. 

Philadelphia—Right Rev. H. U. Onderdonk, D. D.; 
Hon. Joseph Hopkinson ; Peter S. Du Ponceau, L.L. D.; 
Hon. John Sergeant; Professor W. R. Johnson ; Charles 
Picot, Esq.; Charles J. Ingersoll, Esq.; Joseph P. Engles, 
Esq. ; George M‘Lellan, M. D.; Lawrence Lewis, Esq. ; 
R. W. Wells, Esq.; W. J. Watson, Esq.; S. Moses, 
Esq. ; J. Gratz, Esq.; Peter Graham, Esq.; Adam Wal- 
die, Esq. 

New York—Right Rev. B. T. Onderdonk, D. D.; 
Rev. W. Berrian, D. D.; Asaph Stone, Esq. 

Newark, N. J.—Rev. M. H. Henderson; E. E. Bou- 
dinot, Esq.; J. W. Condit, Esq.; Luke Reed, Esq. 

Freehold, N. J.—D. B. Ryall, Esq. 

Bristol, Pa.—Rev. President Colton, D. D. 

Raleigh, N. C.—Right Rev. L. 8S. Ives, D. D. 

, Charleston, S. C.—Right Rev. N. Bowen, D. D.: Rev. 
Dr. Gadsden; Rev. C. Hankel; Hon. R. Y. Hayne; 
Wm. Lance, Esq. ; Hon. Thomas Lee, Dist. Judge U.8.; 
Hon. Alfred Huger, P. M. 

Georgia, Augusta—G. J. Winter, Esq; St. Mary’s— 
E. R. Alberti, Esq. 

Cincinnati, Ohio—J. Reese Fry, Esq. 

Mississippi, Natchez—Hon. Geo. Winchester ; Pinck- 
neyville—J. F. Carmichael, M. D. 

New Orleans, La.—Joseph Lovell, Esq, 


& 
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WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


It was one of the great objects of “ Waldie’s Library,” 
“to make good reading cheaper, and to bring literature 
to every man’s door.” That object has been accom- 
plished ; we have given to books wings, and they have 
flown to the uttermost parts of our vast continent, carry- 
ing society to the secluded, occupation to the literary, 
information to all. We now propose still further to re- 
duce prices, and render the access to a literary banquet 
more than twofold accessible; we gave and shall continue 
togive in the quarto Library a volume weekly fortwo cents 
a day; we now propose to give a yulume in the same 
period for less than four cents a weel-, and to add as a 
piquant seasoning to the dish a few columns of shorter 
literary matters, and a summary of the news and events 
of the day. We know by experience and calculation 
that we can go still further in the matter ef reduction, 
and we feel that there is still verge enough for us to 
aim at offering to an increasing literary appetite that 
mental food which it craves. 

The Select Circulating Library, now as ever so great 
a favourite, will continue to make its weekly visits, and 
to be issued in a form for binding and preservation, and 
its price and form will remain the same. But we shall, 
in the first week of January, 1837, issue a hngé sheet of 
the size of the largest newspapers of America, but on 
very superior paper, also filled with books of the newest 
and most entertaining, though in their several depait- 
ments of Novels, Tales, Voyages, Travels, &c., select in 





their character, joined with reading suchas, usually 


should fill a weekly newspaper. By this med 
hope to accomplish a great good; to enliven » 
lighten the family circle, and to give to it, at an ox: 
which shall be no consideration to any, a mass of 
ing that in book form would alarm the Doc! 
prudent, and to do it in a manner that the m ¥ 
tical shall acknowledge “the power of concentratin 
no farther go.” No, book which a in W 
Quarto Library will be published in Omnibus. » 
will be an entirely distinct periodical. Bi 
TERMS. * 
Watpre’s Lrrgrary Omnisus will be issued « 
Friday morning, printed on paper of a quality saps 
to any other weekly sheet, and of the largest sige” 
will contain, Bi 
Ist. Books, the newest and the best that can be » 
cured, equal every week to a London duodecimg 
embracing Novels, Travels, Memoirs, &c., and , 
chargeable with newspaper postage. s 
Qd. Literary Reviews, Frales Sketches, noticgs: 
books, and information from “ the world of letters ® 
every description. 


3d. The news of the week concentrated toa » 
compass, but in sufficient amount to embrace a k 
ledge of the principal events, political and miscellany 
of Europe and America. 
The price will be two dollars to clubs of fives 
scribers where the paper is forwarded io one add 
To clubs of two individuals, five dollars; single 
subscribers, three dollars. The discount on 1 
money will be charged to the remitter; the lowy 
and superior paper absolutely prohibit payin 
count. Subscribers to the Library or Port Fi 
dollars and a half. Mail remittances to.be post p 
‘On no condition will a copy ever be sent until the 
ment is received in advance. bsp 
As the arrangements for the prosecution of this a 
literary undertaking are all made, and the 
has redeemed all his pledges to a generous 
many years, no fear of the non-fulfilment of the 
tract can be felt. The Omnibus will be regularly iam 
and will contain in a year reading matter equa 
amount to two volumes of Rees’s Cyclopedia, for’ 
small sum mentioned above. e 
ADAM WAEDE 


Address, post paid, 
46 Carpenter St. Philad 


{> Editors throughout the Union, and 
confer a favour by giving the above one or more am 
spicuous insertions, and accepting the work foray 
as compensation. 4 

*,* A specimen number, now ready, will be! 
warded to those who request it, provided such 
made free from postage. 


= 


We must insist on subscribers, sending f 
missing Nos. to do so free of expense to us. © 
single postage of a letter is trifling, but | 
amount we have to pay is really onerous. V@ 
rarely, indeed, does the mistake occur in | 
office. p - 

Agents, on remitting money, will confer 
great favour, and save much unpleasant feeli 
by letting us know the individual subscribe 
who should be credited. For want of thist 
formation, bills. are sometimes sent to those 
have paid. 


i 


REMITTANCES BY MAIL. 


Sept. 28,—David Stuart, Danville, Pa. 

—— 29,—Mathew Page, Millwood, Va. 

— 13,—F. Cameron, P. M., Jackson, Mo. 
—— 28,—John L, Powell, Snickersville, Va. 
—— 20,—W. A. Sheldon, St. Francisville, La. 
—— 26,—George Poe, jr., Mobile, Ala. 
—— 29,—William Bell, Greensborough, Ala. 
—— 30,—Richard Corre, Mobile, Ala. 

Oct. 3,—William Bell, Greensborough, Ala. 
2—B. nolds, Fall River, R. I. 
§,—John G, Cabell, University of Va. 
5,—C. & M. Morse, Rochester, N. Y. 





8,—William M. Gould, Sharon, Con. 





